wrath, so he invented a wonderful tale of how he had made
his way to London, living there in disguise and finally
slipping away to the Continent. Every time he told it he
added a few new details for purposes of verisimilitude. Some
of them were contradictory, but no one seemed to notice,
and every new version was circulated all over the world.
The royal liar even had the audacity to relate a yarn of
how, during his London visit, he had, despite his unusual
height, disguised himself successfully as a gentlewoman.
He told vague tales of where he had been in London, for it
was a city of which he remembered almost nothing, but he
was eloquent in praising the capital's coaches as the hand-
somest he had ever seen.

His audience was much impressed. Mile, de Montpensier,
who heard him with great attention, was moved to the
point of once more considering Charles as a husband. His
looks had improved; short hair became him, she thought.
He was the hero of the hour. He could talk French quite
eloquently and rattled on cheerfully about how miserable
life had been in Scotland, a theme of which he never
wearied. He horrified the French royal family with descrip-
tions of life there, how little fun there was, how he had
longed for a dance and the society of such charming women
as those present now.

He remained, however, a lukewarm suitor, and Made-
moiselle disapproved of the alacrity with which he was
compensating himself for all the gayety he had missed.
She was a serious young person and undertook to bring her
cousin to a proper appreciation of his responsibilities. She
told him severely that he ought not to be wasting his time
in dancing, masques and light amusements. He should, she
thought, be rsking his life to recover his rights. Charles,
who had had quite enough lately of risking his life, was too
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